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Wuat a crowd of pairiful recollections are conjured up in 
the mind of a physician, of any age and experience, by the words 
wet feet. The child which had been playing about in the morn- 
ing in all its infantile loveliness and vivacity, is seized at night 
with croup from wet feet, and in a day or two isa corpse. The 
youthful form of female beauty, which a few months before glad- 
dened the eyes of every beholder, is now wasting in slow, re- 
mediless decay. What was the origin of her malady? Wet 
feet. Let us hope that the exposure was incurred in a visit of 
mercy to a helpless widow or distressed orphan. Whence come 
the lingering disease, the pain and suffering of that fond mother ? 
Still the same response: getting her feet wet, while providing 
suitable winter’s clothing for her children—as if tenderness for 
her offspring justified her dispensing with all the rules of pru- 
dence for herself. Thus we might continue the melancholy list 
of diseases, at bést harassing and alarming, often fatal, to which 
the heedlessness of youth, the pride of manhood, or the avarice 
of old age, are voluntarily and causelessly exposed by a neglect 
of one lesson of every day-experience. 

It needs no medical lore or laboured reasoning to show the 
great influence which impressions on the feet exert over the rest 
of the body at large. The real martyrdom produced by tickling 
them, and the cruel punishment of the bastinado, are sensible 
evidences of their exquisite delicacy of feeling. Of this fact we 
have more pleasurable experience in the glow diffused through 
the whole system, when, chilled and shivering, we hold them for 
a while to the fire ; or when, during the prevalence of the dog star 
we immerse them in cold water to allay the heat which is then 
coursing through our veins. Are the internal organs of the body a 
prey to wasting inflammation, as in the hectic fever of consump- 
~~ ie isa sensation of burning heat in the feet.—Is the body 
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82 Wet Feet. 


feeble and the stomach unable to perform its digestive functions, 
these parts are habitually cold—In both health and disease 
there is a constant sympathy between the feet and the different 
organs of the body. Whatever be the weak part, it suffers with 
unfailing certainty from the impressions of cold and moisture on 
the feet. No matter whether the tendency be to sick-headach, 
or sore throat, hoarseness and cough—pain of the stomach, 
or rheumatism, cr gout,—severally and all they will be brought 
on by getting the feet wet, or at times even by these parts being 
long chilled, from standing on cold ground or pavement. And 
who, it might be asked, are the chief victims to such exposures ? 
‘Not the traveller caught in the storm, or the man of business, 
or even the day-labourer, who cannot always watch the appear- 
ance of the clouds and pick their steps with an especial avoid- 
ance of a muddy soil, or wet streets—O no !—we must look for 
the largest number of sufferers among the rich, the fair, and the 
lovely of the land—those who need only walk abroad when in- 
vited by the fair blue sky and shining sun,—or who, if pleasure 
calls at other seasons, have all the means of protection against 
the elemental changes, which wealth can command of ingenuity 
and labour. They it is who neglect suitable protection for their 
feet, and brave the snow and rain with such a frail covering as 
would make the strong man tremble for his own health, were he 
to be equally daring. 

At a season like the present it would seem to be a matter of 
gratulation, that shoes and boots can everywhere be obtain- 
ed of such materials as to preserve the feet dry and warm. 
Leather of various kinds, firm, or pliable and soft, is at the 
shortest warning made to assume every variety of shape and 
figure, called for by convenience or fashion. But we mistake,— 
fashion, that despotic destroyer of comfort, and too often a 
sworn foe to health, will not allow the feet of a lady fair to be 
incased in leather. She must wear, forsooth, cloth shoes with a 
thin leather sole, and even this latter is barely conceded. A 
covering for the feet never originally intended to be seen beyond 
the chamber or the parlour, is that now adopted for street pa- 
rade and travel; and they whose cheeks we would not that the 
winds of heaven should visit too roughly, brave in prunello the 
extremes of cold and moisture, and offer themselves as willing 
victims to all the sufferings of the shivering ague, catarrh, and 
pains rheumatic. Tell them of a wiser course; argue with 
some on their duties, as mothers and as wives, to preserve their 
health—with others, as daughters of beauty who are risking by 
approaching. disease the loss of their loveliness, and they will 
reply, that they cannot wear those horrid large shoes—that 
leather does not fit so nicely on the feet, and that India rubber 
shoes are frightful. ‘They do not reflect that beauty consists ip 
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the fitness and harmony of things, and that we cannot associate 
it with the ideas of suffering and disease. The light drapery so 
gracefully and elegantly arranged as to exhibit without obtrud- 
ing her figure, is worthy of all admiration in a Grecian nymph, 
under a Grecian sky, and when its bearer is warmed by a 
southern sun. The muslin robe of one of our beauties of the 
the ball-room is tasteful and appropriate when lights and music 
are additions to the scene—but could we preserve our admi- 
ration for the Grecian nymph or the modern belle, if in these 
costumes they were seen walking the streets mid sleet and 
wind? Pity they would assuredly command—but will a female 
be content with the offering which any beggar is sure of receiv- 
ing? We have gazed on the finest productions of the chisel 
and the pencil—we have studied beauty with the admiration 
of a lover, and the purposes of an artist, and we do assure our 
female readers that however much we may admire a small and 
finely turned foot when seen tripping through the mazes of the 
dance, we cannot look upon it with a pleased eye, unprotected 
by suitable covéring in a winter’s day. This covering is not 
prunello or that most flimsy stuff satirically called everlasting. 

But how, conceding all the beauty claimed by its admirers to 
an exhibition of small feet, in neat tight shoes, can we receive 
this as a substitute for clear complexion, brilliant lustre of the 
eye, and the mild smile of content, all lost by repeated attacks of 
a cold, or the coming on of dyspepsia and sick-headach, the 
consequences of wet and cold feet. 

Custom, it is alleged by some, renders persons thus exposed 
less liable to suffer. But the custom of occasionally walking 
out in thin cloth shoes, which are inadequate covering for the 
feet, is a very different thing from the habit of constant exposure 
of these parts to cold and moisture. If the sandal were habitu- 
ally worn, and the foot in a great measure exposed to the gir, 
custom might then be adduced as an argument against increased 
precautions. It is idle to talk of females accustoming them- 
selves to having their feet chilled, damp, or wet an hour or two 
in the streets during the day, when for the remainder of this pe- 
riod they take the greatest pains to have them dry and warm, 
by toasting them, perhaps for hours, before a large fire. 


SLEEPING APARTMENTS. 


“Ir must not be forgotten,” remarks Hufeland, “ that we 
spend a considerable portion of our lives in the bed chamber, 
and consequently that its healthiness or unhealthiness, cannot 
fail of having a very important influence upon our physical well- 
being.” 
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Every one, in fact, who is actuated by a due regard for his 
health and real comfort, will consider an equal degree of at- 
tention necessary in regard to the size, situation, temperature 
and cleanliness of the room he occupies during the hours of re- 
pose, as of his parlour, drawing-room or any other apariment; 
and yet, how often do we find families crowded at night into 
obscure and confined chambers, of dimensions scarcely more 
ample than those of an old-fashioned closet, while perhaps, in 
most instances, the best.rooms in the house will be set aside for 
the sole purpose of ostentatious display. 

It is all important that the largest and most lofty room, upon 
the second floor, be appropriated for the sleeping apartment, and 
that it be freely ventilated, during the day time, at all seasons, 
when the weather is not rainy, or otherwise very humid. There 
are few houses, the rooms of which are so situated as to render 
the latter impracticable ; and the influence of the practice upon 
the health of the inmates is too important to permit its being 
neglected from any slight cause. 

A bed-chamber should be divested of all unnecessary furni- 
ture, and, unless of considerable size, should never contain more 
than one bed. There cannot be a more pernicious custom, 
than that pursued in many families, of causing the children, more 
especially, to sleep in small apartments, with two or three beds 
crowded into the same room. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that cleanliness, in the 
most extensive signification of the term, is, if possible even more 
necessary, in reference to the bed-chamber, than to almost any 
other apartment. Xs 

The remarks, presented in a former number, upon the delete- 
rious influence of confined and impure air, will enable every one 
to understand the importance 6f the foregoing directions. 

The practice of sleeping in an apartment which is occupied 
during the day is extremely improper. Perfect cleanliness and 
a sufliciently free ventilation cannot, under such circumstances, 
be preserved, especially during cold weather; hence, the atmos- 
phere becomes constantly more and more vitiated, and altogether 
unfitted for respiration. 

While too great a degree of caution cannot be observed to 
avoid sleeping in damp rooms, beds, or clothing, the temperature 
of the bed-chamber should, if possible, never be augmented, un- 
der the ordinary circumstances of health, by artificial means. As 
this apartment is to be reserved solely for repose, a fire is never ne- 
cessary, excepting, perhaps, during uncommonly severe weather ; 
and even then the temperature ought not to exceed fifty degrees. 

A sleeping apartment, in which a large fire has been kept up 
for several hours previous to the period of retiring to rest, may 
to many, at the first view, present an appearance of the most per 
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fect comfort—it 1s, however, at the same time, a means of very 
effectually enervating the system—creating an increased suscep- 
tibility to the influence of cold, and thus opening the way to the 
attack of some of the most serious diseases, especially of the 
chest. Happy may they esteem themselves whose means forbid 
an indulgence in this species of luxury. 

A person accustomed to undress in a room without fire, and 
to seek repose in a cold bed, will not experience the least incon- 
venience, even in the severest weather. The natural heat of his 
body will very speedily render him even more comfortably 
warm, than the individual who sleeps in a heated apartment, 
and in a bed thus artificially warmed, and who will be ex- 
tremely liable to a sensation of chilliness as soon as the artificial 
heat is dissipated. But this is not all—the constitution of the 
former, will be rendered more robust, and far less susceptible to 
the influence of atmospherical vicissitudes, than that of the 
latter. 

All must be aware, that in the coldest weather, a fire in the 
bed-chamber can only be necessary during the periods occu- 
pied in dressing and undressing. When the individual is in bed, 
it is not only altogether useless, but to a certain extent injurious. 
It might be supposed, however, that bad effects would result from 
rising out of a warm bed, of a morning, in a cold chamber. We 
~are assured, however, that if the business of dressing be per- 
formed with rapidity, and brisk exercise be taken previously to 
entering a warm apartment, they who would pursue this plan 
would render themselves less dependent for comfort upon exter- 
nal warmth—a circumstance of very great importance as a 
means of guarding against colds, coughs, and consumptions. 

We would advise those who are so excessively delicate as to 
be incapable of passing a few minutes, morning and evening, in 
a cold room, to seek some more genial climate—to such our 
winter cannot fail to be a season of constant suffering, if not of 
actual danger. 

A practice equally imprudent with that of occupying a heated 
bed-chamber, during cold weather, is the. one very commonly 
pursued, of attempting to reduce the temperature of this apart- 
ment, in summer, by leaving the windows open at night. Many 
persons have experienced serious and irreparable injury. to their 
health, by being in this manner subjected, whilst asleep, to a 
current of cold air from without. 

While a free admission of air is permitted throughout the day, 
the direct rays of the meridian sun, being, however, at the same 
time as much as possible excluded, the windows of the bed. 
chamber should be invariably closed after night. 

Darkness and quiet being important requisites for natural, 
tranquil and refreshing repose, no noise or light of any kind is 
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to be permitted in a sleeping apartment, excepting the latter 
should be rendered absolutely necessary by sickness or other 
infirmity. Even when from habit, entire darkness has become un- 
necessary for sound and undisturbed sleep, the burning of candles 
or of lamps during the night, tends to contaminate the air of the 
chamber, and in this manner produces occasional mischief. 
This, it is true, may be, in a great measure, obviated by placing 
the light upon the hearth within the chimney. 


VARIETIES OF WATER, 


In our last number we pointed out the distinctive characters 
of hard and soft water, and the necessity, in a dietetic point of 
view, of obtaining this fluid, divested as much as possible of all 
foreign ingredients. It is only in this latter state that its use as 
a beverage will be instrumental to the preservation of health 
and warding off disease. 

The subdivisions of common water have been into those pro- 
cured from—1. Rain: 2. Snow: 3. Hail: 4. Ice: 5. Spring: 6. 
Wells: 7. Rivers: 8. Lakes: 9. Marshes and Ponds. 

Of these, the four first, viz. rain, snow, hail, and ice waters 
are soft and usually pure: spring and well are hard: river and 
lake generally soft, but very variable in purity ; marsh and pond 
soft but impure. 

Rain water exhibits the process of distillation on a large 
scale; since from any aqueous surface whatever, even the 
most impure and fetid, exposed to the sun’s rays there will 
arise a vapour which, subsequently condensed, falls in drops, in 
the form of rain. In its descent, however, it is liable to be mix- 
ed with foreign substances which float in the air near the sur- 
face of the earth—such as different effluvia, animalcule, and the 
volatile parts of vegetables. Hence there is a great difference 
in the purity of the water between the first shower and those 
which come after; and hence also if allowed to stand in a ves- 
sel it is apt to putrify,and produce various kinds of animalcule. 
After a while, if, as is the practice in Southern Europe and Asia, 
the inhabitants of which in many districts rely almost entirely 
on this source, the water be kept in cisterns lined with a hard 
and unalterable cement, the impurities will settle to the bottom, 
and leave a tolerably pure fluid above. But the better plan to 
insure it of a good quality is to have it strained and boiled. 

Snow thawed by artificial heat, forms necessarily the drink of 
the inhabitants of certain mountainous districts and high northern 
latitudes, during the winter season. Water made from snow 
that falls in calm weather, is deemed the purest of any next to 
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distilled water, and will keep good for many years. It will also 
dissolve soap better, and will sooner boil and cool again than 
almost any other. Immediately after being melted, snow water 
is indeed vapid, from its containing no air; but this is soon ab- 
sorbed on exposure to the atmosphere. 

Hail water has been thought to be peculiarly pure. 

Spring may be considered as rain water which has passed 
through the fissures of the earth, and which, having accumulated at 
the bottom of declivities, rises again to the surface, forming springs 
and wells. Rain water thus filtrated, so far from becoming 
purer must necessarily, in its passage through different soils, 
which contain various soluble matters, become impregnated 
with mineral and saline particles. Springs will therefore differ 
from one another according to the nature of the strata through 
which they issue ; for though the ingredients usually existing in 
them are in such minute quantities as to impart to the water no 
striking properties, and do not render it unfit for common pur- 
poses, yet they modify its nature very considerably. Hence the 
water of some springs is said to be hard, of others soft, some 
sweet, others brackish, according to the nature and degree of 
impregnation. 

Common springs are insensibly changed into mineral or me- 
dicinal springs, by their foreign contents becoming larger or 
more unusual. In some instances, they derive medicinal cele 
brity from the absence of those ingredients usually met with in 
spring water: as, for example, in the Malvern spring, (in Eng- 
land) which is nearly pure water. 

Springs in a clayey soil generally yield hard water, unfit for 
several of the purposes of life. Those which flow through gra- 
vel or fine white sand are, as we have already said, to be pre- 
ferred. 

Well or Pump ‘water must greatly resemble that of springs, 
in being derived from the same source, but it is more liable to 
be impregnated with foreign ingredients in consequence of its 
stagnation, when not regularly drawn, and its slow filtration. It 
is besides apt to be tainted in its passage under ground by the 
various impurities so frequent in a large city and its neighbour- 
hood. Wells should never be lined with bricks, which render 
soft water hard; or if brick be employed, they should be bedded 
in and covered with cement. 

In some places, wells have been dug to the depth of 500 feet, 
and persons have been amply repaid for the trouble and expense 
by the purity of the water thus obtained. The following fact 
will serve as encouragement to those who may hesitate about 
adventuring deep in quest of this wholesome beverage.—An intel- 
ligent apothecary residing near Malden, Essex county, (Eng- 
land,) stated, that in consequence of a well having been sunk to 
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nearly the depth mentioned above, and good water procured 
the inhabitants of Steeple, in Dengy Hundred, were so much 
improved in their health, that in place of his receiving, as for- 
merly, from many farmers in that parish the sums of twenty, 
thirty, and forty pounds sterling, yearly, he did not afterwards 
get as many shillings. 

River water is ae of spring water, which by exposure 
becomes more pure, and of running land or surface water, 
which, although turbid from particles of the alluvial soil in it, is 
otherwise very pure. 

Though rivers be the grand receptacle of filth and exuvia 
thrown into them from their banks, both in towns, and country, 
yet when their motion is rapid and their bed either gravel or si- 
licious sand, they are purer than even spring water, depositing, 
as they do, every thing during their course, which was merely 
mechanically suspended. Part of the fixed air, (carbonic acid 
gas) being disengaged, the lime with which it was combined is 
in _ precipitated, and by this means the water is rendered 
softer. 

The water of some rivers, such as the Thames, the Rhone, the 
Nile, and the Canton Rivers, which pass through rich and culti- 
vated plains and have in consequence much animal and vegeta- 
ble matter suspended in them, 1s easily improved by filtration ; 
or when left to settle, will become as clear as spring water. 

Lake water being a collection of rain and snow water, and 
spring and river, must be of course impregnated with the hete- 
rogeneous substances of all. These, however, where the lake 
is deep, settle to the bottom, and leave the water clear and 
comparatively pure. 

Marsh and Pond water must necessarily be unwholesome, 
owing to the greater proportion of animal and vegetable matters, 
particularly the former, which they contain. ‘Twelve ounces 
of such water put into a clear glass vessel, and evaporated by a 
gentle heat, showed a residuum at the bottom of many worms, 
insects, and animalcule of different sorts, besides a quantity of 
earthy slime. Knowing that the inhabitants of marshy districts 
of country often do not make use of a purer drink than this 
kind of water, we cannot be surprised if it contribute so power- 
fully, in conjunction with bad air, to intermittent and remittent 
fevers, and various protracted and painful maladies of the sto- 
mach and liver, ending in dropsy. 


HARDINESS, 


Harpiness, (we use the term as expressive, without regard to 
its accuracy) the most enviable of all the attributes of animal 
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nature, can neither be acquired nor recovered but on certain 
terms. There are indulgences, and unhappily of the most com- 
mon kind, with which it is utterly inconsistent. The gratifica- 
tions of enfeebling luxury may possibly be preferred by some, 
from a mistaken idea that they can find means of rousing the 
blunted senses after the former stimuli have lost their power 
and that they can always shelter themselves against those natura 
agents, that seldom fail to bring disease upon the tender. If 
indeed, they make this choice on deliberate comparison, all ar- 
gument is at anend. It is, however, but fair to apprize them at 
what risk they pursue their gratifications. Let them only not 
look te the enjoyment of incompatibilities—a man may as well 
expect to break both his legs and be able to run a race, as to 
weaken the vigour of his system, and be able to encounter the 
rigour of the elements with impunity, or to be subject to the or- 
dinary exciting causes of sensation without pain. 

One of the circumstances that contributes most materially to- 
wards the reduction of a large class of persons below the stand 
ard of hardiness, is the dependence they place upon external 
heat, for preserving a comfortable state of sensation. Thousands 
of experiments made for the express purpose, and universal ex- 
perience with regard to the human race, and to domestic ani- 
mals, prove that continued heat renders the living system less 
capable of being called into strong, healthy, or pleasurable 
action; while almost every trifling change of atmosphere—the 
slightest breath of air cooler than that to which it has been ac- 
customed, becomes a cause of disease. 

They therefore, who have not accustomed themselves to sit 
in heated rooms, should most carefully avoid making this un- 
wholesome indulgence necessary to themselves; others should 
by degrees endeavour to render their comfort independent of it. 
For this purpose they should retreat out of their stoves at short 
and frequent intervals. Exercise in the open air, in clear weather, 
is one of the best if not the only expedient, for getting rid of the 
necessity of living in the enervating climate of a hot and close 
apartment. ‘The feeblest and most delicate might devise some 
employment, which would enable them to support existence, 
for a short time, in a temperature below that to which they have 
been habituated. These intervals may be successively prolong- 
ed: for it is only the beginning of the road back to health, as in 
other matters, that is irksome. Every half hour spent out of 
the carpetted, stuccoed, and stove sitting-room, will contribute 
its mite towards the redemption of the constitution from oppres- 
sive languor and sickliness-—and to mitigate the propensity to 
catarrhal affections, or colds and coughs, which are the con- 
stant plague of so many individuals during the winter season. 

The article of dress, as a means of preserving the heat of the 

Vor. 1.—12 
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system will be discussed hereafter ; we will here merely observe 
that all should wear a sufliciency of clothing to keep themselves 
comfortably warm. The feet in particular, should be carefully 
protected from cold. In an enfeebled constitution, it is almost 
impossible to preserve them sufliciently warm. In Holland, the 
women have recourse to a particular apparatus for warming 
their feet. But for this purpose there is in reality only one ef- 
fectual and wholesome expedient, bodily exercise. 

It must be kept in mind, that there is no comparison between 
a load of clothes in cool rooms, and a light flimsy dress in hot 
rooms, where these two circumstances only are taken into 
account. ‘Those who follow the former usage will escape in- 
numerable attacks of disease, to which the followers of the latter 
will be subject. In the one case, the lining of the nose, throat, 
and windpipe will be enabled to resist the vicissitudes of the 
atmosphere. In the other it will be constantly liable to inflam- 
mation from the slightest changes of atmospheric temperature. 
Every cold or dampness applied to any other part of the body 
will be the cause of injury to the surfaces here alluded to, which 
by frequent repetition, or accidental circumstance may extend 
to the lungs, producing inflammation of these organs, or, what is 
still more to be dreaded, lay the foundation for consumption. 

For the foregoing remarks we are principally indebted to the 
very excellent and extensive work of Beddoes on Hygeia.— 
They are peculiarly appropriate at the present season, and de- 
serve the serious attention of all our readers. 


AVERAGE SICKNESS FOR EACH INDIVIDUAL. 


Tue following table is my from an interesting article by 


Mr. William Fraser, on the History and Constitution of Benefit 
or Friendly Societies, published in the Edinburgh New Philoso- 
phical Journal, for October 1827, and is deduced from*Returns 
by Friendly Societies in Scotland for various years from 1750 to 
1821. It shows how much sickness is dependent on age. 


Age. Weeks. Days. Hours. Weeks, or time Proportion of 
in Decimals. sick Members. 


Under 20 16 0.3797 1 in 136.95 

20—30 3 0.5916 1 87.89 
30—40 19 0.6865 | 75.74 
40—50 4 1.0273 1 50.61 
50—60 3 1.8806 | 27.65 
60—70 10 5.6337 1 9.23 
Above 70 16 19 16,5417 1 3.14 


Hence, if we compare persons between twenty and thirty 
years of age with those between fifty and sixty, we find that 
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the probabilities of the latter being sick, to those of the former 
being similarly afflicted, are as more than three to one, and that 
the period of the sickness of the older of these classes, will be 
more than three times the length of that of the younger. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Tue celebrated bishop Butler, so amiable for his piety, and 
estimable for his learning, holds the following strong language, 
important not less to those who would enjoy vigorous bodies, 
than to those who desire a serene mind and quiet conscience. 

“ T know not that we have any one kind or degree of enjoy- 
ment, but by the means of our own actions. And by prudence 
and care We may, for the most part, pass our days in tolerable 
ease and quiet; or, on the contrary, we may, by rashness, un- 
governed passion, wilfulness, or even by negligence, make our- 
selves as miserable as we please. And many do please to make 
themselves extremely miserable ; i. e. they do what they know 
beforehand will render them so. They follow those ways, the 
fruit of which they know, by instruction, example, experience, 
will be disgrace and poverty, and sickness and untimely death.” 

We shall select, as illustrations and enforcements of these 
opinions, two examples derived from the valuable work of Mr. 
Combe, of which we have more than once spoken in the terms 
of eulogy which it merits. 

A gentleman who died about ten years ago, at an advanced pe- 
riod of life, told me, (says Mr. C.) that six miles west from Edin- 
burgh, the country was so unhealthy in his youth, that every spring 
the farmers and their servants were seized with fever and ague, 
and required regularly to undergo bleeding and a course of medi- 
cine, to prevent attacks, or restore them from their effects, At that 
time these visitations were believed to be sent by Providence, 
and to be inherent in the constitution of things ; after, however, 
said my informant, an improved system of agriculture and drain- 
ing was established, and vast pools of stagnant water formerly 
left between the ridges of the field were removed, dunghills 
carried to a distance from the houses, and the houses themselves 
made more spacious and commodious, every symptom of ague 
and marsh fever disappeared from the district, and it became 
highly salubrious. In other words, as soon as the gross infringe- 
ment of the organic laws was abated by a more active exertion 
of the muscular and intellectual powers of man, the punishment 
ceased. | 

The next is a still more striking instance of a person’s pleasing, 
as Bishop Butler expresses it, to make himself miserable, and to 
bring on sickness and untimely death. 
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A young gentleman of Glasgow, whom (says Mr. Combe) I 
knew, went out as a merchant to North America. Business re- 
quired him to sail from N. York to St. Domingo. ‘The weather 
was hot, and he being very sick, found the confinement below 
deck in bed, as he said, intolerable ; that is confinement was, for 
the moment, more painful than the course which he adopted, of 
laying himself down at full length on the deck, in the open air. 
He was warned by his fellow passengers, and the officers of the 
ship, that he would inevitably induce fever by this proceeding ; 
but he was utterly ignorant of the physical and organic laws ; 
his intellect had been trained to regard only wealth and present 
pleasure as objects of real importance, and could perceive no ne- 
cessary connexion between exposure to the mild and grateful 
sea-breeze of a warm climate and fever, and he absolutely re- 
fused to quit his position. ‘The consequence was, that he was 
rapidly taken ill, and lived just one day after arriving at St. Do- 
mingo. A knowledge of chemistry and physiology would have 
enabled him, in an instant, to understand that the sea air, in 
warm Climates, holds a prodigious quantity of water in solution, 
and that moisture and heat operating together on the human or- 
gans, tend to destroy them entirely: and if his sentiments had 
been deeply imbued with a feeling of the indispensable duty of 
yielding obedience to the institutions of the Creator, he would 
have actually enjoyed, not only a greater desire, but a greater 
power of supporting the temporary inconvenience of the-heated 
cabin, and might, by possibility, have escaped death. 


Bodily Exercise in Early Life.—To fetter the active motions 
of children, as soon as they have acquired the use of their 
limbs, is a barbarous opposition to nature; and to do so, under 
a pretence of improving their minds and manners, is an insult to 
common sense. It may, indeed, be the way to train up ener- 
vated puppets, or short-lived prodigies of learning ; but never to 
form healthy, well-informed, and accomplished men or women. 
Every feeling individuaj must behold, with much heart-felt con- 
cern, poor little puny creatures, of eight, ten, or twelve years of 
age, exhibited by their silly parents as proficients in learning, or 
as distinguished for their early proficiency in languages, elo- 
cution, music, drawing, or even some frivolous acquirement. 
The strength of the mind as well as of the body is exhausted, and 
the natural growth of both is checked by such untimely exer- 
tions. We are far from discouraging the early introduction of 
youth into the sweet and even moralizing society of the Muses 
and the Graces; but we would have them pay their court also 
to the Goddess of Health, and spend a considerable portion of 
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their time, during the above period at least, in innocent and en- 
livening sports and gambols. 


Panaceas—Mercury.—The advertisements in our newspapers 
testify to the number and wonderful healing powers of the nume- 
rous vegetable syrups made and sold in this city, under the title 
of Panacea. The venders and proprietors again and again tell 
us what is not contained in their mixtures; as if their withhold- 
ing the real composition from the public, did not of itself utterly 
disqualify them from appearing as witnesses worthy of any con- 
fidence. The whole history of quackery shows that no reliance 
can be placed on the pompous annunciations of the venders of 
nostrums, either as to what regards their composition or their 
efficacy. Their success depends on concealment, which again 
is the main support of deception. 

In a report made by a committee of the Philadelphia Medical 
Society two years-ago, on the subject of quack medicines, a num- 
ber of instances are given of mercurial salivation, produced by 
taking Swaim’s Panacea. The evidence in this report is as 
strong as can be well collected respecting the operation and ef- 
fects of any medicinal compound. Still the fact of this Panacea 
containing any mercurial preparation was stoutly denied by the 
party especially interested in deceiving the public i in regard to 
its true nature: the chemists were again and again challenged to 
show any mercury init. ‘The demonstration has at last been 
made: Dr. Hare, the distinguished Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Pennsylvania, has given the details of the process 
by which he detected mercury in its metallic globular state, in 
a bottle of Swaim’s Panacea.* Dr. Richard Emmons of Ken- 
tucky, states that he saw small globules of quicksilver rolling at 
the bottom of one of the bottles of Swaim’s Panacea, which had 
been taken by a neighbour of his.t 

The public, with its ready credulity, will not perhaps consider 
this discovery of any moment: they have now only to believe 
that mercury, given by ignorant quacks, is a safe, mild, and uni- 
formly efficacious thing; and that it is only to be fared when 
prescribed by a discerning and conscientious physician. Surely 
this little additional stretch of faith, cannot be any great effort for 
those who have chosen to overlook all the rules of logic and 
common sense, in favour of a mercurialized syrup of sarsaparilla, 
yclep’d Swaim’s Panacea. 


* See the American Journal of the Medical Sciences for May 1829. 
t Ibid for November. 
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THE DUTY OF AN ATTENTION TO HEALTH, 


The celebrated English moralist, Dr. Johnson, has eloquently 
enforced the duty and importance of an early attention to the 
means of preserving health. 

“Among the innumerable follies,” he observes, “by which 
we lay up in our youth repentance and remorse for the succeed- 
ing part of our lives, there is scarce any against which warn- 
ings are of less efficacy than the neglect of health. When the 
springs of motion are yet elastic, when the heart bounds with 
vigour, and the eye sparkles with spirit, it is with difficulty that 
we are taught to conceive the imbecility that every hour is 
bringing upon us, or to imagine that the nerves which are pow 
braced with so much activity, will lose: all their power under 
the gripe of time, relax with numbness, and totter with debility. 

*“‘ Health is indeed so necéssary to all the duties, as well as 
pleasures of life, that the crime of squandering it is equal to the 
folly ; and he that for a short gratification brings weakness and 
diseases upon himself, and for the pleasure of a few years pass- 
ed in the tumults of diversion and the clamors of merriment, 
condemns the maturer and more experienced part of his life to 
the chamber and the couch, may be justly reproached, not only 
as a spendthrift of his own happiness, but as the robber of the 
public,—as a wretch that has voluntarily disqualified himself for 
the business of his station, and refused that part which Provi- 
dence assigns him in the general task of human nature.” 


HEALTH PRESERVED BY RULES. 


A respectable prelate, Cardinal de Salis, archbishop of Seville, 
who died A. D. 1785, at the advanced age of 110 years, is one 
among many instances of the advantages to be derived from 
rules. When asked what system he observed, he used to tell his 
friends——* By being old when I was young, | find myself young 
now | am old.” 

Though it is not often we cam draw dietetic rules from the 
drama, or enforce in its language the advantages of temperance, 
yet the following passage from Shakspeare will be admitted by 
all as pertinent to our present purpose : 


“ Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 
Nor did not, with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility. 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter— 
Frosty, but kindly.” 
As You Like 1t.—Act I], Scene 3, 
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It is a mistake to suppose that rules are followed by the learn- 
ed alone: peasants and labourers, although they think little upon 
the means of preserving health, do observe rules—few in num- 
ber, indeed, but evidenced in their whole lives—being a series of 
indispensable attention to air, exercise, moderation in regard to 
diet, drink, &c. Old Parr, who lived until the age of 152 years, 
gave this advice, “Keep your head cool by temperance, your feet 
warm by exercise, rise early, and go soon to bed, and if you are 
inclined to get fat, keep your eyes open, and your mouth shut.” 

The reasons why attention to health is not oftener of service 
than it has in general hitherto proved, may be given in a few 
words. People seldom attend to health till it is too late: they 
never think of it till it is lost: when they do, begin, it is without 
method and without knowledge. The means of preserving health 
and attaining longevity have not hitherto been made, as they 
ought to be, the peculiar study of the physician; nor have the 
means of preserving health been generally taught as a separate 
and most important branch of the medical art. 

When people get into a debilitated state, they are too apt, 
either to rely on their own skill, or to fly for relief to ignorant 
and presumptuous quacks, instead of trusting to the counsels of 
reputation and experience in the medica] profession. 

The well known epitaph of the Italian nobleman may serve 
as a beacon against overweening anxiety about bodily feelings, 
and attempts to recover health by other than natural means. 
It ran thus: 

Stava ben 


Ma per star meglio 
Sto qui. 


which may be thus translated :—I was well—But wishing to be 
better—Here I am. 


Deaths at different Ages.—In a table of deaths now lying before 
us, for the city of Paris, during the year 1818, we find that nearly 
a sixth of the whole number, that is, 3942, out of 22,421 were chil- 
dren under the age of one year: nearly a fourth of the entire num- 
ber, viz. 5576, died before the expiration of the second year. 

The proportion in London during the year 1819, was but lit- 
tle different from the above: out of the whole number of deaths, 
amounting to 19,228, there were 4779, or very nearly a fourth, 
of children under two years of age. 

In Philadelphia, during a period of twenty years ending Janu- 
ary Ist 1827, the proportion of deaths of children under a year 
old, to the whole number, is rather more than a fifth ; and of all 
those from birth to two years, rather less than a third: that is to 
say, the deaths during the first period are to the whole as nearly 
1 to 5, and durme the second as 1 to 3 1-3. The deaths of chil- 
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dren under two years of age are as 1 to 11. These estimates 
present a fearful but instructive view to parents, by showing them 
how little they dare risk the health and lives of their children 
by carelessness and weak indulgence. The want of resolution 
for a single moment, either in refusing what is hurtful, to the 
cries or solicitations of a child, or withholding what is necessary 
to its well-being, may be, and alas, too often and too mournfully 
is, followed by irremediable disease, and death. 


REAL ENJOYMENT. 


Heattu cannot be estimated at too high a rate. Persons, 
however, there are, who conceive that to obtain it, they must 
submit to an abridgement of comforts, and make a sacrifice of 

leasures—but in this they are entirely mistaken: were they to 
adopt the methods necessary to secure this inestimable treasure, 
they would find that instead of their comforts being abridged, or 
their pleasures impaired, they will obtain an addition to both, 
which, previously, they neither knew nor anticipated, and be re- 
lieved from many annoyances attendant on modern indulgences 
and irregularities. Not only would they soon become reconciled 
to their new course of life, but would become sensible of the vex- 
atious errors by which they had so long been governed; while 
for any trifling sacrifices they would be called upon to make, 
they would be amply compensated by the tranquillity, ease, and 
happiness, resulting from their new mode of life, independent of 
the increased relish they would acquire for every moment of 
existence. It is not necessary, in order to insure a continuance 
of health, to impose upon any one such rigid rules, that, by an 
adherence to them, life would be deprived of all its enjoyments, 
by the feelings and tastes being subjected to unnecessary morti- 
fications—on the contrary, it is only necessary to be strictly tem- 
perate in all things; and by that means to substitute for the fleet- 
ing pleasures which are invariably succeeded by disgust, pain, or 
remorse, those of a higher and more lasting character—never 
cloying, and which, when once tasted will never afterwards be 
relinquished. ‘Thus, could an individual exert sufficient courage 
to overcome the prejudices in favour of modern customs, and re- 
gulate his mode of living by the simple demands of nature, he 
would soon discover that temperance alone is real epicurism. 





